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QUESTING WITH yigle 


We’ve been reluctant to men- 
tion the political femmes-fight. 
Instead we quote Art Hoppe’s 
comment in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


“Thank goodness for Mrs Ken- 
nedy. It’s high time somebody 
interjected an issue into this cam- 
paign which would capture the 
imagination of the public. | mean 
Mr Nixon kept going around 
saying everything was fine. And 
Mr Kennedy kept going around 
saying we are all in danger of 
exploding thermonuclearly speak- 
ing. And it was very dull, and 
everybody kept yawning. 


“Then Mrs Kennedy — you 
know women—got mad and said 
she was, too, a worse dresser 
than Mrs Nixon. She said Mrs 
Nixon bought very expensive 
clothes at Elizabeth Arden’s. 
Which is a terrible thing to say 
about any woman in politics. But 
Mrs Nixon was defended by her 
designer, Count Sarmi, who said 
that it was really okay because 
Mrs Nixon got her clothes from 
Miss Arden wholesale. Which I 
am sure made Mrs Nixon feel 
better. I’ve felt sorry for Mrs 
Nixon all these yrs because her 
husband couldn’t afford a new 
mink, politically speaking. And 
now Mr Kennedy can’t afford to 
buy Mrs Kennedy an Arden 
gown, politically speaking.” 
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In Miami on Oct 19 the “Torch 
of Friendship” will be dedicated. 
This monument of light will sym- 
bolize perpetual friendship with 
Latin-America. More than 100,- 
000 Latin-Americans live in the 
Miami area, and double that num- 
ber annually use Miami as the 
gateway to the Americas. The 
Torch is a stone shaft 18 ft high, 
surmounted by a flame 4 ft high. 
It stands in a circular keystone- 
face wall, and will contain 21 
seals of American republics. A 
bronze plaque will have the name 
and meaning of the Torch in- 
scribed in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish. Deponent sayeth not, and 
we have not counted, as to wheth- 
er a certain country whose friend- 
ship has waned, will be among 
the chosen. 


It’s an ill wind—remember— 
that bloweth no one good. Dia- 
bolic Donna proved it, for at As- 
bury Park, N J, beach workers 
cleaning up after the hurricane, 
are drinking up the storm’s bo- 
nanza. Barrels of Portuguese wine 
and a 50 gal drum of rum washed 
up on the shore. Pitchers, bottles, 
pots and pans, and any old con- 
tainer handy, were commandeered 
to hold the joy-giving juices. Not 
satisfied, many small boats put 
out to sea in hopes of finding 
more floating nectar. — 
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may we QUOTE 


{1] Pres Dwicut D EIsEN- 
HOWER,’s statement on meet- 
ing with Khrushchev: “TI 
would not wish to participate 
in a mere gesture, which, in 
present circumstances, might con- 
vey a thoroughly misleading and 
unfortunate impression to the peo- 
ples of the world.” . . . [2] Ambas- 
sador JAMEs J WADSWORTH, answer- 
ing Khrushchev’s tirade at the UN: 
“There is more freedom, more op- 
portunity, more well-being for ev- 
ery American—I say every Ameri- 
can, regardless of race, color or 
creed—in the U S than there is in 
any Communist country.” ... [3] 
NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, speaking at 
the UN: “The U S, sooner or later 
will have to learn that a demo- 
cratic system is possible only un- 
der communism.” . [4] Under 
Sec’y of State Dovuctas DILLON, in 
rigorous attack on Khrushchev and 
Sovietism: “Today the world is 
confronted by a new kind of im- 
perialism — Soviet imperialism — 
which is more comprehensive and 
more infamous than anything man- 
kind has ever known.” .. . [5] Mrs 
Virctnia L McLeary of Luling, Tex- 
as, describing pie she sent to 
Khrushchev: “It’s an American pie. 
In Russia there is an upper and a 
lower crust, no goodness in between. 
Our real flavor is what is between 
the crusts—the middle class. That’s 
what makes America tick.” 

[6] Sec’y-Gen’l Dac HAMMARSKJOLD, 
defying Khrushchev’s demand for 
his resignation: “I shall remain at 
my post. By resigning, I would 
therefore at the present difficult 





you on that ? 


and dangerous junc- 
ture throw the or- 
ganization to the 
winds.” ... [7] V- 
Pres RICHARD M 
Nrxon, speaking at 
Evansville, Ind: “Sen Kennedy has 
a right and responsibility as the 
opposition candidate to criticize 
the administration’s record. But he 
also has a responsibility when he 
criticizes, to be right about what 
he says.” ... [8] Sen JoHn F KEn- 
NEDY, speaking at Indianapolis, Ind: 
“TI think that a new Democratic 
administration can eradicate waste 
in the Pentagon, get our dollar’s 
worth out of foreign aid, and re- 
store some sense to our farm pro- 
gram.” [9] Vice-Presidential 
Candidate, Henry Casor  LOopbcE, 
speaking in San Diego on Khrush- 
chev’s behavior at the UN: “He has 
epened the eyes of a lot of coun- 
tries and alerted African countries 
to the dangers and tactics of the 
Communists.” [10] Sec’y of 
Treasury Roserr B ANDERSON, 
speaking at the joint meeting of 
the World Bank, Internat’l Mone- 
tary Fund, and Internat’l Finance 
Corp in Wash: “The adjustments 
that our economy has undergone 
this year provide the base for a 
long period of sustainable, non-in- 
flationary growth. Primarily be- 
cause of the effective attention to 
our domestic fiscal and monetary 
policies, we can view the future of 
our economy with confidence.” 


Qué 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charies Haddon Spurgeon 


AFRICA—1 

British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan once spoke of the “wind 
of change” sweeping across Africa. 
Today the “wind” has become a 
hurricane that is overturning the 
established order with unexpected 
speed. What is happening in the 
Congo is the consequence of Bel- 
gian colonial policies extending 
over many yrs. In the hope of re- 
taining its overseas possessions, the 
Belgian gov’t provided reasonably 
economic conditions for the Con- 
golese people, but limited their ed- 
ucational opportunities and denied 
them administrative experience — 
“Turmoil in the Congo,” Contact- 
Concern, 9-15-’60. 


AMERICA—2 

In this season of decision, the 
world is watching America. Amer- 
ica is watching television—Chang- 
ing Times. 





AMERICA—President—3 

To be effective, our next Pres 
must kindle in this generation— 
who will supply both tomorrow’s 
majority and its leaders—the ex- 
citement of politics. He must con- 
vince it that politics deals with 
great issues, that is concerned with 
right and wrong rather than with 
procedures, with the nature and 
destiny of man rather than with 
“who gets what.”—Perer F Druck- 
ER, “The Almost Secret Art of Be- 
ing an Effective Pres,” Harper’s, 
8-60. 


AUTOMOBILES—4 

The American people spend more 
money each yr to buy and operate 
automobiles than the total nat’l 
income of Canada and Mexico 
combined.—Petroleum Today. 
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BEHAVIOR—5 

The majority of people do right 
and live right. Those who don’t are 
just better advertised—PHiL Mann, 
York Trade Compositor, York Com- 
position Co. 


BOOKS—6 

Book publishers happily re- 
port no let-up in the reading 
boom. Movies used to be our 
big competition because they 
took people out of homes. Now 
TV keeps people home and they 
read when they are not watch- 
ing it—Wall St. Jnl. 


BOREDOM—7 

Ennui has made more gamblers 
than avarice, more drunkards than 
thirst, and perhaps as many sui- 
cides as despair.—CHarLes C CoL- 
ton, N Y Times Mag, 9-11-’60. 


BROTHERHOOD—Prayer—8 
Heavenly Father, by whom all 
men were created as one species, 
and who by accidents of climate, 
geography and environment be- 
came separated into races, colors, 
and creeds: help us to perceive the 
basic oneness we were born to real- 
ize. Forgive our tendency to trans- 
form prejudice into principle, or to 
think that sentimental gestures are 
equivalent to brotherly devotion. 
Amen.— RALPH MEADOWCROFT, Mis- 
sions Council Sunday Bulletin. 


BUSINESS—9 

The country’s 4 million small 
business concerns add up to 95% 
of all the business operating in the 
U S today. The small businessman, 
with his independent stores, fac- 
tories and enterprises of all sorts, 
provides the livelihood for one out 
of every 3 people in America.—Dr 
JOHN W DARGAVEL, exec sec’y, Nat’l 
Ass’n of Retail Druggists. 


CHILD—Guidance—10 

How do you go about bringing up 
a child with talent? One of the 
most revealing and succinct opin- 
ions on this question was given re- 
cently by the father of a young 
scientific prodigy who was among 
the winners in a nat’l Science Tal- 
ent Search. After stressing the im- 
portance of giving a youngster the 
sort of home life “in which his 
emerging viewpoint is continuously 
tested by friendly debate,” the fa- 
ther added: “A child must be ac- 
companied in his interests; he must 
not be either led or pushed.”— 
Property, syndicated by Cambridge 
Assoc’s, Boston. 


CHINA—11 

China, the ever-growing threat, 
is increasing daily the mouths it 
has to feed, the bodies it mus? 
house, and the people for whom 
living room must soon be created. 
The rate of increase is a staggering 
12 million lives a yr. With a rising 
technology of modern medicine, 
public health and agronomy, the 
previous safety valves for popula- 
tion overgrowth — pestilence and 
famine—will no longer apply their 
traditional brakes on growth. As a 
result, the annual increment of 
people is increasing decade by 
decade, so that in 1980 China’s 
present 600 million population will 
have swollen to more than a bil- 
lion—a fantastic, nightmare figure 
considered in all its implications — 
ALAN F GuTTMACHER, Babies by 
Choice or by Chance (Doubleday). 
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There is a good chance the House 
will increase its membership next 
year to offset some of the losses of 
House seats. At least 15 states will 
otherwise suffer because of results 
of the 1960 census. House seats are 
reapportioned on the basis of the 
official census each 10 yrs. Rep 
John Lesinski (D-Mich), who has 
no personal ax to grind because his 
state won’t lose anything, will 
probably be front man for the ef- 
fort. The talk is to increase House 
membership by 4 or 5 seats, but 
there may be a move to boost it by 
10 or 12 more places. 


The House controls its own size, 
and it has had 435 seats since the 
last census. House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn has confided to close as- 
sociates that he favors a slight in- 
crease. There are nearly enough 
votes in the House to boost it 
among states which stand to lose 
one or more seats if the member- 
ship total is unchanged. 


There’s the story around town 
about 2 politicians in an argument. 
One said: “There are hundreds of 
ways of making money, but only 
one honest way.” Asked the other: 
“And what’s that?” The quick re- 
sponse: “Ah ha, I knew you would- 


n’t know.” 
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COMMUNISM—12 

I heard Chas Wells, Christian 
journalist and world traveler, de- 
scribe his trip to Russia 25 yrs ago. 
He related the experience of watch- 
ing young Communists in Moscow 
at Red Square marching in a pa- 
rade. They were chanting, “We may 
be hungry, we may be cold, but we 
change the world.” They have 
changed the world and now are 
challenging everything we hold 
near and dear. Gen’l Omar Bradley 
said, “The most completely com- 
mitted person I have ever met was 
a convinced Communist.”—J RaLpu 
Grant, “What Christians Are Like,” 
Watchman-Examiner, 9-22-’60. 


DEBT—13 

The trouble with all this credit, 
and the putting off of the day of 
payment is that we may get to be 
like the drunk who didn’t like 
hang-overs so solved his problem 
by staying drunk all the time— 
Rocer FLEMING, Sec’y & Treasurer, 
American Farm Bureau Fed’n, Food 
Marketing in New England. 


DEMOCRACY—14 

The former head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, David Lilien- 
thal, puts it bluntly: “Democracy, 
unlike communism, is not a dogma 
— with all the answers coming 
down to us from a political or bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy. The essential 
ingredient of democracy is not doc- 
trine but intelligence, not authority 
but reason, not cynicism but faith 
in man, faith in God. Our strength 
lies in the fearless and untiring 
pursuit of truth by the minds of 
men who are free. This I do be- 
lieve."—“What Are We For?” Sen- 
ior Scholastic, 9-21-’60. 


' 
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To bemuse and titillate those 
who remember plugging away at 
the classics in school, Richard Ar- 
mour has perpetrated The Classics 
Reclassified. You readers of QUOTE 
who delight in “Light Armour” 
each week (we know you do for we 
get fan letters which we dutifully 
pass on to him) will surely want 
to blot ouf the cares of the daily 
headlines for an hour or so perus- 
ing this witty retelling of 7 revered 
classics—The Iliad, Julius Caesar, 
The Scarlet Letter, Ivanhoe, Silas 
Marner, Moby Dick and David Cop- 
perfield. Revered B A—before Ar- 
mour—that is. 


His brief biographies of the au- 
thors are revealing, jocular gems. 
He tells you “Dickens became fa- 
mous for his deathbed scenes which 
occupy the last 100 pages of almost 
all his novels, and were responsi- 
ble for the enlargement of tear 
ducts throughout England and 
America. Also he became rich by 
writing about the poor.” His ex- 
planation of George Eliot’s trou- 
bles with her names is gentle sa- 
tire which leaves nothing untold of 
her unorthodox life. 


The footnotes are like none that 
graced these immortal works, to 
wit: “Plies swift knee is Homer’s 
way of saying he ran like Hell.” In 
Julius Caesar his distinguished 
background—Harvard (PHD), stu- 
dies in England and France—peeps 
out: “Titinius, finding Cassius’ 
body, was filled with empathy.” It 
took us 3 years to master that 





When I am dead 

I hope it may be said 

His sins were scarlet 

But his books were read. 
—HiLarreE BELLO. 


rT) 
47 





word. He describes Achilles’ moth- 
er: “Thetis, a sea deity who feels 
better in damp places,” and pre- 
sents Zeus as “the cloud gatherer 
who has just come in from a hard 
day of harvesting cirri and cum- 
muli.” 

There is a set of facetious, pro- 
vocative questions following each 
classic, which are just as well left 
unanswered. He is aided and abet- 
ted by Campbell Grant who con- 
tributed 79 mirth arousing illus- 
trations. 

Dr Armour has written 20 books, 
scholarly works on Chaucer and 
Coleridge as well as his delightful 
parodies. He is a prolific writer of 
light verse, a book reviewer, a 
member of the editorial board of a 
number of magazines, a colonel in 
the U S Army reserve, and in his 
spare time a Professor of English 
at Scripps College at Claremont, 
Calif. We suspect there are at least 
6 Richard Armours. You should get 
acquainted with the one who has 
resuscitated the classics. Publisher, 
McGraw Hill—$2.95—out Oct 5. 


Que 
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DIET—15 

Generally speaking, what is good 
food for the businessman is good 
food for the athlete. No magic 
foods can produce super power or 
agility. The same meat, milk, eggs, 
vegetables, fruits, whole-grain 
breads, and cereals fundamental to 
the health of every person are 
needed by the athlete. Of course, 
the energy needs of the athlete are 
higher, sometimes by as much as 
100%. But altho an airplane may 
burn more fuel than your family 
station wagon, basically they still 
use the same type of gasoline.—La- 
FAYETTE SMITH, “The Many Roads 
to Rome,” Today’s Health, 8-’60. 


ECONOMY—16 

In the old days when business 
was bad and jobs hard to get, they 
called it a panic. Now they have 
all sorts of fancy names for it de- 
pending upon the degree of seri- 
ousness. For example, in a read- 
justment, your neighbor loses his 
job. In a recession you lose your 
job. In a depression your wife loses 
her job—Harry C VAvGHN, Em- 
ployment Counselor. 


EDUCATION—1li 

Education is a creative process; 
it cannot be effective when it is 
chained to rigid formulas. There is 
no magic in numbers that yields 
or guarantees high-quality instruc- 
tion. In order to advance we must 
free ourselves from entrenched 
rules. We cannot afford to depend 
on “more of the same,” when new- 
er and better solutions are avail- 
able—ALvin C Evricu, Saturday 
Review, 9-3-’60. 


Que 
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FAITH—18 

It seems to me that the Ist re- 
sponsibility of a man of faith is to 
make his faith really part of his 
own life, not by rationalizing it but 
by living it. — THos Merton, No 
Man Is an Island. 
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Quilt scrap book 


Hail October! With its bright 
blue weather it has inspired 
many poets and writers to glo- 
rify its golden glowing farewell 
to summer: 


The sweet calm sunshine of 
October, now 

Warms the low spot; upon its 
grassy mold 

The purple oak-leaf falls; the 
birchen bough 

Drops its bright spoil like the 
arrow-heads of gold. 

—William Cullen Bryant. 


“ ” 


October is nature’s funeral 
month. Nature glories in death 
more than in life. The month 
of departure is more beautiful 
than the month of coming— 
October than May. Every green 
thing loves to die in bright 
colors.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


“ ” 


Something in October 
gypsy blood astir 
We must rise and follow her, 
When from every hill of flame 
She calls, and calls each vaga- 
bond by name. 
—Bliss Carmen. 


sets 


} 
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FOREIGN AID—19 

“There is just one all-absorbing 
topic the average Asian cares 
about. All he cares about or thinks 
about, or talks about, is food, 
enough food. The average Asian is 
always hungry,” reports an Ameri- 
can engineer after 2 yrs in one of 
the crowded Asiatic countries. His 
lemark emphasizes a fact that 
ought to be a guidepost in our 
world-wide contest with Commu- 
nism. The Asian is not hungry be- 
cause the land will not feed him; 
he is hungry because he does not 
know how to use the land. We can- 
not solve his problem for long by 
sending him food. What he needs 
most is sympathetic, understanding 
instruction and practical help in 
methods he can adopt. His need is 
not tractor farming, but good seeds, 
simple tools, and better know-how. 
—-WHEELER MCMILLEN, Farm Jnl. 


FOUNDATION—20 

Henry Thoreau once remarked it 
is all right to build castles in the 
air provided we put foundations 
under them. It is commonplace to 
suggest the foundation is the most 
important part of the structure, yet 
we continually need to be reminded 
of it. “The foundation is often 
quite unnoticed and disregarded,” 
Says Frederick Meek, “because the 
superficial observation of our so- 
ciety tends to pay much more att’n 
to external impressions than to 
hidden quality and strength. And 
yet for lasting stability and 
strength there is nothing as im- 
portant as the unseen foundation 
which the casual passer-by is. sure 
to miss.” — W Gopparp SHERMAN, 
“How Firm a Foundation,” Pulpit 
Digest, 9-’60. 


GENIUS—21 

Genius seizes men in many dif- 
ferent ways, and often hides itself, 
like an inhibition, beneath layers 
of humdrum. — Jas Morris, “The 
High Adventures of Hillary,” N Y 
Times Mag, 9-18-’60. 


GOD—and Man—22 

Acceptance by God of him who 
is not even able to accept himself 
has become the central Christian 
message—PauL J Tmuicu, Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


GROWTH—23 

When a body stops growing, 
there is no pain such as attends a 
broken limb. When a mind stops 
growing, there is no ache. When a 
conscience stops growing, it suffers 
no twinge like that caused by 
breaking one of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Nevertheless, the 
Greek word for sin means “missing 
the mark.” Hence, failure to grow, 
if due to causes which could be 
prevented, is a sin. — RaLpH W 
Socxman, “How to Avoid Being 
Small,” Arkansas Methodist, 9-15- 


7” 
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HAPPINESS—24 

Studies by Judson T Landis, so- 
ciologist, show that people tend ‘to 
be happiest when they are busiest. 
Other investigations have repeat- 
edly shown that people who look 
forward to retirement or to “take 
things easier” are likely to be dis- 
appointed when they achieve their 
goal; and that with most people 
leisure time is more likely to pro- 
duce boredom and dissatisfaction 
than happiness.—Survey Bulletin. 


Gee 
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Hallowe’en means Holy Eve, so 
called because it is the night be- 
fore All Saints’ Day. It coincides 
with the ancient autumn festival 
of the Druids, marking the end of 
Summer and the beginning of 
Winter. It was the night when 
ghosts walked and witches rode 
their broomsticks silhouetted 
against the orange Harvest moon. 
Now it is a time mainly devoted to 
frolic and fun for children. For 
adults, the N Y Youth Commission 
drew up this Bill of Rights: 


1—The right to move freely with- 
out tripping over clotheslines. 

2—The right of undisturbed pos- 
session of front steps and porch 
furniture. 

3—The right to security from 
physical hazards. 

4—The right to get some sleep 
after the hilarity of the evening. 

5—The right to receive instruc- 
tions from children regarding the 
Hallowe’en party. 

6—The right to supply costumes 
and goodies to excited and appre- 
ciative children. 

7—The right to share in what- 
ever expenses there may be for 
items of interest to elves, witches, 
ghosts, goblins, fairies, trolls of all 
kinds, and to the most important 
of all groups of sprites—the chil- 


dren. 
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HEALTH—25 

With our minds on space travel, 
let’s not forget there still are some 
prétty challenging earth problems 
to be solved despite our concentra- 
tion on outer space . . . involving 
man’s physical and mental health. 
—Dr ARNOLD B KURLANDER, Ass’t 
U S Surgeon Gen’l, Indianapolis 
Star Mag. 


HUMILITY—26 

What is humility? It is hard to 
study or define because it slips like 
quicksilver thru the fingers of those 
who deliberately try to grasp it. 
Those who would sincerely like to 
cultivate it often discover that in 
its place they are nourishing a re- 
fined form of pride which gives off 
the unmistakeable fragrance of 
high purpose and good intention, 
or is obtrusive because of its in- 
tended self-effacement. — Grace S 
YauKkey, Friends Jnl. 


INGENUITY—27 

The mail boat from Corsica made 
an unscheduled trip to Marseilles, 
where a coffin was unloaded, fol- 
lowed by 11 passengers with sor- 
rowing faces and bowed heads. 
Even the customs officer tried to 
look sympathetic but then he no- 
ticed — contrary to local custom 
there was not a single woman in 
the train of mourners. So duty 
caught up with his feelings; he 
had the coffin brought into the 
customs hall, had it opened, and 
found it filled with coffee. His 
comment: “The faces of the pas- 
sengers became even _ sadder.”— 
Wochenend, Nuremberg (QUOTE 
translation). 








Week of Oct 30 to Nov 5 


Oct 30—Reformation Sunday. . . 
Hallowe’en, Trick or Treat Night 
(see GEM BOX). . . 225 yrs ago (1735) 
b in Braintree (now Quincy), Mass, 
John Adams, 2nd Pres of the U §, 
author, diplomat and signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. He 
was the father of John Quincy Ad- 
ams, 6th Pres of the U S.. . 65 yrs 
ago (1895) b of Gerhard Domagh, 
German dr of medicine. He dis- 
covered the curative powers of 
prontosil, a dye containing sulfa- 
nilimide. He began life-saving work 
of the sulfanilimide group for 
which he received the Nobel Prize 
in 1938. 

Oct 31—Girl Scout Wk. . . Hallo- 
we’en. . . Nevada Day. . . 100 yrs 
ago (i860) b af Juliette Gordon 
Low, founder of Girl Scouts, at 
Savannah, Ga... 60 yrs ago (1900) 
Ethel Waters b at Chester, Pa. She 
starred in many plays including 
“Cabin in the Sky” and “Member 
of the Wedding.” 

Nov 1—All Saints’ Day. . . Good- 
will Wk begins. . 460 yrs ago 
(1500) b of Benvenuto Cellini, Flo- 
rentine sculptor and_ unrivaled 
goldsmith. . . 195 yrs ago (1765) 
The Stamp Act, levied by the Brit- 
ish Crown upon American colonies, 
went into effect. Colonists lowered 
flags to half-mast to defy Royal 
gov’s. . . 145 yrs ago (1815) b of 
Crawford Williamson Long at Sa- 
vannah, Ga. First American physi- 
cian to use ether as an anesthetic. 

- 10 yrs ago (1950) attempted 
assassination of Pres Harry S Tru- 
man by two Pureto Rican Nation- 
alists. 





Nov 2—All Souls Day. . . 205 yrs 
ago (1755) b of Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France. . . 165 yrs ago 
(1795) b of James Knox Polk, 11th 
Pres of the U S, in Mecklenburg 
Co, N Car. . . 95 yrs ago (1865) b 
of Warren Gamaliel Harding in 
Corsica, Ohio, 29th Pres of the 
US... 40 yrs ago (1920) Warren 
G Harding elected Pres on his 55th 
birthday. . . 30 yrs ago (1930) Haile 
Selassie (“Lion of Judah”) crowned 
Emperor of Ethiopia at Addis 
Ababa. 


Nov 3—Independence Day Canal 
Zone. . . 60 yrs ago (1900) First 
Nat’l Auto Show opened at Madi- 
son Sq Gardens in N Y.. . 15 yrs 
ago (1935) King George II of 
Greece, who had been in exile for 
12 yrs, was recalled to the throne 
by a plebicite. 


Nov 4—Will Rogers Day, Okla- 
homa. . . 140 yrs ago (1820) Venus 
de Milo discovered on the island 
of Melos. It now stands in the 
Louvre in Paris. . . 120 yrs ago 
(1840) b of Auguste Rodin, French 
sculptor. One of his most famous 
statues is “The Thinker.” 


Nov 5—355 yrs ago (1605) Guy 
Fawkes was seized as he was about 
to blow up British Parliament in 
London in the Gunpowder Plot 
against King James I. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—28 

When a youth begins to sow wild 
oats it’s time for father to start 
the threshing machine. — Gibbon 
(Neb) Reporter. 


KNOWLEDGE—29 

The atheist does not deny God 
so much as he denies himself. A 
book is more enjoyable when we 
know the author. A symphony is 
more stirring when we know the 
composer. A _ painting is more 
meaningful when we know the art- 
ist. A poem is more personal when 
we know the poet. Life is more 
purposeful when we know the Cre- 
ator.—WimLLiam A Warp, Texas Wes- 
leyan College, Scandal Sheet, hm, 
Graham Rotary Club. 


LANGUAGE—30 

The famous picture caves in 
France show what is probably the 
cldest work of man in expressing 
an idea. This form of communica- 
tion sufficed for untold centuries. 
It was not until 6000 B C that 
man’s pictographs took a definite 
form—in clay tablets. What is be- 
lieved to be the oldest written rec- 
ord now in existence is the Sen in- 
scription of 4000 B C in the Ash- 
molean Museum in Oxford, Eng- 
land. This limestone cornice of an 
Egyptian tomb shows a priest and 
a woman facing each other with a 
table between them. Above and be- 
low the table are hieroglyphic sym- 
bols for various foods and drinks. 
Some historians consider this tab- 
let as the beginning of Western 
literature. — Huber News, Borger, 
Texas. 


Qué 
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LAUGHTER—31 

Laughter, of course, is an activity 
not of the jaw muscles, but of the 
mind; indeed, silent laughter is 
usually the most fitting and satis- 
fied form of mirth with which to 
confront matters of the profound- 
est import. The ability to laugh, 
Silently or aloud, at moments of 
ultimate crisis is a sublime attri- 
bute: an expression of everything 
in us that is human and most civ- 


ilized—Jutius Novick, “The Gift 
of Laughter,” Harper’s Bazaar, 
9-.’60. 

LUCK—32 


Psychologist Melvin M Katz, of 
Merrick, N Y, says: “We can make 
our own luck. What most people 
call the ‘breaks’ is really making 
better use of our own powers in 
going after the goals we seek. By 
making ourselves more receptive to 
the opportunities that come our 
way, we can make ourselves luck- 
prone.” Dr Edmund C Neuhaus, a 
clinical psychologist and consult- 
ant to the Institute of Health at 
Adelphi College . . . asserts, “Sud- 
den instances of good fortune such 
as profitable investments, awards, 
remarkable jobs, discoveries, even 
escapes from accident or death are 
rarely the result of pure chance.”— 
LESTER Davin, “How to Improve 
Your Luck,” Parade, 9-18-’60. 


MACHINE AGE—33 

No matter how complex, auto- 
matic or specialized our techno- 
logical and industrial processes 
may get, they are still being di- 
rected by people, and for people.— 
Lovis POLK, chmn, Treadwell Tap 
and Die Co, Personnel Jnl. 
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It would be pleasant to sit and 
quietly observe the beauty of fall, 
but how can we with Khrushchev 
hollering and banging his fists in 
the dignified halls of the UN, 
which he is trying to destroy. There 
is Castro! And the problem of the 
many new African nations which 
have little trained native personnel 
to lead a people with no perception 
of self-gov’t. There’s our own in- 
ternal election problem. In com- 
ments of the leading newspapers 
and journals we find conflicting re- 
ports on the TV debate. 

From the discerning front-page 
column of Ralph McGill, publisher 
of the Atlanta Constitution, we 
quote in part: 

“The great TV debate was a tri- 
umph for television as a mass me- 
dia. It increased newspaper reader- 
ship as readers turned to the print- 
ed page to see what people thought 
about it. Which of the 2 men won 
the debate is inconclusive. It ap- 
parently is the national consensus 
that Sen Kennedy ‘looked better.’ 
He seemed fresher. His manner of 
speech was more direct and forth- 
right.. He had a certain drama in 
his opening, ‘I am not satisfied’ 
statement. Mr Nixon, according to 
the consensus ‘didn’t look too good.’ 

“His debating points were in the 
majority opinion well handled, de- 
spite the fact that he was, by virtue 
of making the second statement, on 
the defensive. But he managed to 
make quite clear his differences 
with Sen Kennedy. . . What is it 
in a television that makes the im- 
pact? Is it what one says or how 


le 
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one looks and communicates his 
personality? . . . Television, with- 
out question, emphasizes the per- 
sonality and personal appearance. 
The reason Mr Nixon perspired 
more than Sen Kennedy, a fact 
noted by the reporters present, was 
not necessarily due to a greater de- 
gree of nervousness. He was the 
more heavily made up. 


“By arrangement, this reporter 
had a number of persons listen to 
the great debate on radio. It is in- 
teresting to report they unanimous- 
ly thought Mr Nixon had the best 
of it. They listened without the di- 
version of looks and the consequent 
straying of the mind to that sub- 
ject. . . There is a strongly held 
theory that the average person does 
not really listen as he looks at tele- 
vision. He looks. And the several 
things he sees set his mind to 
busying itself with irrelevant de- 
tails. He notes the physical appear- 
ance of the participants, their 
clothing and mannerisms. Without 
question this considerably devalu- 
ates the spoken word. . . But for 
this one time at least, millions who 
never turn to issues, had a look at 
them. How many listened will be 
known in November.” 
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Greetings to President Dwight 
David Eisenhower on his 70th 
birthday, Oct 14th. Soldier, 
Statesman and leader of the 
United States in the most 
troubled times of world his- 
tory. A test which he has met 
with dignity and courage. May 
he enjoy many more peaceful 
natal days. 

34 
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MAN—35 

Has there been a paper delivered 
in the past 20 yrs dealing with 
non-neurotics, non-alcoholics, non- 
delinquents, or non-screwballs? Has 
any great foundation offered a 
grant to promote the study of the 
simple, corny, honest, God-fearing 
American? Yet even the breeders 
of animals know better than this. 
Nobody tries to develop winning 
race horses by studying the losers. 
Nobody even develops prize pigs 
by studying the runts. We have 
taken the good guy for granted so 
long in this country that we know 
nothing whatever about him— 
CuHas H Brower, Advertisers’ Di- 
gest. 


ORIGIN—Salary—36 

This word has an odd history. It 
goes back to the Latin salarium, 
which meant “pension, stipend, 
originally salt money, the money 
given to Roman soldiers for salt, 
which was part of their pay.”— 
Phoenix Flame. 
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PEACE—37 
World peace will come only when 
all mankind turns wholeheartedly 
to God in complete humility and 
voluntary unconditional surrender. 
Scientists and scientific research 
will never bring peace because they 
can’t change human nature, and 
until human nature is changed, 
we'll have war.—Ros’r M Pace, di- 
rector of research, U S Naval Re- 
search Lab, Washington, D C. 


PRAISE—38 

We can help raise our standard 
by praising the good whenever and 
wherever we find it. As we praise 
the good at hand we grow in our 
ability to find more good.—LOwELL 


Frttmore, “Foundation Stones,” 
Progress, Unity School of Chris- 
tianity, 9-’60. 
RUSSIA—39 


“You are losing to the Russians 
by default in whichever corner of 
the world you meet face to face. It 
seems you have an inate fear of 
that colossus on clay feet. The 
propaganda of the military prowess 
of the Russians has affected you 
to such a point that you have over- 
looked the military historical fact 
that the Russians did not win the 
war against the Germans; Hitler 
just lost it. And that is a great dif- 
ference when one analyzes the 
present Soviet capabilities. . . There 
is no doubt that you have become 
the prime target of the Kremlin; 
hence, you cannot become negli- 
gent about your preparedness. But 
be sure that Russia is not the pow- 
er it is supposed to be, by so many 
of your leaders, when faced with 
traditional American courage, de- 
termination and unmatched skill 
and inventiveness.” — A European, 
quoted by CONSTANTINE BROWN, 
Evening Star. 








SCHOOLS—40 

As usual, we have more children 
per school, when what we need is 
more school per child. — SENATOR 
Soaper, Chicago Daily News Syn- 
dicate. 


SCIENCE—41 

The White House has announced 
that the U S would participate in 
an internat’l expedition to explore 
the Indian Ocean, one of the last 
unexplored areas on earth. The ex- 
pedition will begin late this yr and 
extend thru 1964. It will greatly 
extend man’s knowledge of these 
least-known waters of the world 
and perhaps discover new sources 
of food for the hungry people liv- 
ing in lands bordering on the 
ocean.—Survey Bulletin. 


THOUGHTS—42 

Man’s higher thoughts are writ- 
ten down in books for posterity, 
but woman’s are written in the 
hearts of their children ARLENE 
HENKEL, “The .World From My 
Kitchen,” This Day, 9-’60. 


TRADING STAMPS—43 

Now that the State of California 
has required trading stamp com- 
panies to establish a cash value for 
their tiny printed pieces of paper, 
and they are redeemable in cash 
after July 1, Wayne Goble observes 
in Automotive Dealer News. 
perhaps they are infringing on the 
exclusive rights of the U S Gov't 
to print and circulate paper 
money? 
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Don’t talk to me of outer space 
And little men from Mars. 
I can’t cope with the human 


race 
Or open screw-top jars. 
—ALICE M Swati, Capper’s 
Wkly. 

44 
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The man who deals in sun- 
shine 
Is the man who gets the 
crowds; 
He does a lot more business 
Than the man who peddles 
clouds. — “Hoosier Humor,” 
Fifth Wheel, hm, Motor Trans- 
portation Industry, 9-1-’60. 
45 
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VISION—46 

Women and birds are able to see 
without turning their heads, and 
that is indeed a necessary provi- 
sion, for they are both surrounded 
by enemies.—Jas STEPHENS, Omaha 
World-Herald. 


WAR—47 

Another war would be ridiculous, 
and we would feel better about it 
if we hadn’t seen the ridiculous 
happen so often in this world.— 
Britt VAUGHAN, V F W Mag. 


YOUTH—Religion—48 

Traditionally, recreation and 
sports are a means of winning 
youth to church. Yet a survey by 
Helen Spaulding of the Nat’l Coun- 
cil of Churches showed that less 
than 1 in 3 boys found church ath- 
letics a magnet. Only 2 teenagers 
in 5 thought church-sponsored rec- 
reation an asset. One teen-age girl 
put it: “A church is a church, and 
a dance hall is a dance hall. If I 
wanted to worship, would I go to a 
dance hall?” — Ep Krester, “Are 
Churches Failing Our Youth?” Pa- 
rade, 9-25-’60. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


A delegation of citizens came to 
Castro and asked, “What can we 
do to further the revolution?” 

“Start confiscating!” 

“Confiscate what, how?” 

“It doesn’t matter. We’re Com- 
munists now.”—N Y Times Mag. a 

Whenever a film is made, the 
exec’s involved in it make a ritual 
of screening the “rushes”—those 
film clips that represent the day’s 
shooting. During the filming of a 
big Biblical spectacular, one direc- 
tor enthusiastically watched a scene 
about Moses, then left the screen- 
ing room quickly to wire the N Y 
office: MOosES LOOKS GREAT IN THE 
RUSHES.—JOHN G FuLier, Saturday 
Review. b 


A politician who had changed 
his views rather radically was con- 
gratulated by a colleague. “I’m glad 
you’ve seen the light,” he said. 

“I didn’t see the light,” came 
the terse reply. “I felt the heat!” 
—Toastmaster. c 


“ ” 


After a discussion on health and 
hygiene, the doctor told his spin- 
ster patient: 

“Even though you take a bath 
every day, you can’t stay healthy 
just by bathing alone.” 


“Maybe not, doctor,” snapped 
the woman, “but I’m still going to 
bathe alone.”—F G KERNAN. d 
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I Laughed At This One 


Dan BENNETT 

An enlisted man on a small 
Pacific island wrote some bud- 
dies back in the States to send 
him a bottle of bourbon whis- 
key. His friends hollowed out 
part of a loaf of bread and 
packed the bottle inside. Then 
they wrapped it carefully—to 
suppress any gurgle — and 
mailed it. 

Two weeks later this note 
came from the Pacific: 

“The bottle was broken, but 
that was the best damned 
bread I ever ate!” 
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When our son entered the sixth 
grade, we were apprehensive of his 
reaction to the appearance of the 
teacher who, although very well 
qualified, was pitifully cross-eyed. 
There was a reaction, but not what 
we expected. 

“Gosh, dad,” he commented, “we 
have to behave all the time. We 
can’t tell who she’s looking at.”— 
Anon. e 

Riding a Presidential campaign 
train thru a lush Calif valley, a 
Washington correspondent found 
himself sitting next to a distin- 
guished British writer on his first 
tour of the U S. The Englishman 
observed the evidence of wealth 
everywhere and muttered: “Damn 
Geo III.”—Kentucky Irish-Ameri- 
can. ; f 
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 ) The pastor of a small mountain 


church was exhorting his flock to 
give generously to the morning of- 
fering. 

“Give,” he pleaded with sudden 
inspiration, “as though it were go- 
ing right back into your own 
pockets.” 

After the service he singled out 
one of the older members of the 
congregation and said to him: 

“T noticed, Sam, that you let the 
collection plate go past you in 
spite of my appeal for bountiful 
giving.” 

“Yes, suh,” said Sam, a twinkle 
in his eye. “I thought hard about 
what you said, parson, and I made 
up my mind if the money was a- 
goin’ back into my pocket anyway 
I might just as well keep it there 
in the fust place."—-WaLtr STREIGH- 
TIFF. ; g 


Despite his father’s great wealth, 
the late John D Rockefeller Jr 
rec’d but a small wkly allowance 
when he was a boy and was forced 
to budget himself strictly. On one 
occasion, he was invited to a 
friend’s birthday party. He asked 
his father for an advance with 
which to buy a gift. The elder 
Jchn_D would not hear of it. 

“You must live within your in- 
come,” he insisted. 

A few days later, Rockefeller Sr 
asked: “What did you do about 
your friend’s birthday gift?” 

“I took care of that,” said John 
D Jr. “I picked a fight with him 
the day before the party and he 
took back his invitation.” — Mil- 
waukee Jnl. h 


The competition in missile de- 
velopment between the armed serv- 
ices is aptly described as science 
friction—JtIm HaArceErT. 


“ ” 


In the battle of the sexes, any 
woman can outspy any man— 
CarREyY WILLIAMS. 


Scientists are debating whether 
or not splitting the atom was a 
wise crack.—Balance Sheet. 


“ ” 


The wife who used to complain 
about dishpan hands is now suf- 
fering from push-button finger— 
ARNOLD H GLasow. 


“ ” 


Some experts believe that. if all 
the polls taken were laid end to 
end they would still lie. — Bert 
KRUSE. 


Plastic surgeons can do almost 
anything with a nose, except keep 
it out of other people’s business.— 
Imp. 


“ ” 


A wedding is like a tourniquet— 
it stays your circulation. — “Let’s 
Have a Little FUN,’ Journeyman 
Barber, 9-’60. 


“ ” 


Bos Couns of the Indianapolis 
Star, writing from Rome: “There 
are currently more old American 
ruins sitting around fanning them- 
selves in the sun than there are 
Roman ruins.” 3-Q-t 
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May The Funnier Man Win 


So far in their campaigns, Nixon 
and Kennedy seem about equal in 
their ability to please the crowd 
with wisecracks and _ witticisms.— 
News item. 


At whistle stops, both Jack and 
Dick 

Tell stories that are cute and quick, 

And when their trains pull out of 
switches, 

Both leave their listeners in 
stitches. 


Out in the farm belt, men with 
callouses 

Laugh till they nearly split their 
galluses, 

While union workers in the city 

Guffaw at comebacks shrewd and 
witty. 


“That Nixon is a card,” one yaks. 

Another likes “those jokes of 
Jack’s.” 

And so it goes, with cracks and 
cunning. 

(Both should be glad Bob Hope’s 
not running.) 


ct ” 


Four - year-old (whose sunburn 
was in the pealing-off stage): 
“Only four years old and I’m wear- 
ing out already.”—News and Views, 
hm, GMCA, 8-’60. i 
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A tall gaunt-looking man re- 
cently entered a small hotel in a 
town where several fires had oc- 
curred, and applied for a room at 
a price which entitled him to lodg- 
ing on the top floor. Among his 
belongings the proprietor spotted 
a coil of rope, and asked what it 
was for. 

“That’s a fire escape,” the man 
said. “I carry one with me so I can 
let myself down from the window 
without troubling anyone.” 

“That’s a good plan,” said the 
landlord, “but guests with personal 
fire escapes like that pay in ad- 
vance at this hotel.”—-Wall St Jnl. j 


Two vacationing businessmen 
were comparing notes on the beach 
at Miami. One said, “I’m here on 
ins money. I collected $50,000 for 
fire damage.” 

“Me, too,” the second merchant 
said. “But I got $100,000 for flood 
damage.” 

There was a long thoughtful 
pause and then the first man said, 
“Tell me, how do you start a 
flood?”—Joz McCartuy, American 
Wkly. k 


“Will you please stop rolling that 
trash can down the hill, Jimmy,” 
called the mother to her 5-yr-old. 
“Put it back where it belongs.” 

“Aw, gee, Mommy, I’m only play- 
ing a game with the baby.” 

“Good heavens,” cried the wom- 
an, glancing at the empty play- 
pen, “where is she?” 

“Oh, she’s all right, Mommy. She 
is in the can.”—Jnl of the Ameri- 
can Medical Ass’n. : 1 





The Big New Book 


by MAXWELL DROKE 
on the Art of 
Selecting, Telling and 





Creating Funny Stories 





464 Pages—Completely Indexed 


Maxwell Droke, tounder of Quore, 
wrote a completely new KIND of book. 
It is the first comprehensive text on 
selecting funny stories, telling funny 
stories and creating your own indi- 
vidual brand of humor from amusing 
experiences and timely topics. Here's 
practical help from the dean of Amer- 
ican story-tellers—a man who has con- 
tributed to practically every humor mar- 
ket in the country. 


1500 Selected Anecdotes 
from the Author’s Personal Files 


In addition to expert counsel on 
story-telling and story-making, you will 
find, in this big, new book some 1500 
stories, selected by the author, with 
suggestions on just where and how to 
use them. These anecdotes are pre- 
sented under 59 classifications for 
reference, and further indexed under 
more than 750 headings, ranging from 
“Absentmindedness,” “Baptists,” and 
“Baby Sitters,” to “Worry,” “Youth,” 
and “Zeal.” 
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We shall be glad to send you a copy 
of The Speaker’s Handbook of Humor 
—entirely on approval, This 464-page 
book will come to you by return mail. 
Examine this treasure for 10 days— 
make sure it is what you want and 
need—then either pay $4.95, plus a 
few cents mailing charges, or return 
it and pay nothing. If you prefer to re- 
mit now, under our money-back guar- 
antee, send only $4.95 with your order 
and we'll pay mailing charges. 


Order Your Copy Now—On Approval! 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-5, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Police Chief EzEqure. NIcETo VE- 
ca of Buenos Aires, one of five top 
police officers fired in a scandal 
stemming from charges of graft 
and collusion: “It’s better to have 


a slightly corrupt police force than 
no police at all.” 


1-Q-t 

When actress Lilli Palmer took 
a taxi in Paris one day, the driver 
turned around and said, “If you 
don’t mind my saying so, you smell 
very nice.” Said Miss Palmer oblig- 
ingly, “Would you like the name of 
my perfume for your wife?” He 
thought it over and then said, “No. 
Thank you just the same. I don’t 
think it would suit her.”—Realities, 
Paris (Quore translation). 2-Q-t 


Quote does NOT test any products. We only report them. 


No more bumped heads if you 
install a child’s auto safety strap 
to the car’s front or back seat. It 
lets a youngster sit or stand with- 
out falling if the car stops sud- 
denly. Made of neutral color web- 
bing, it fastens without the use of 
tools, and will fit any child from 
1-10 yrs of age. 

An oral resuscitator permits 
mouth to mouth breathing without 
personal contact. It consists of a 
mouthpiece, breather tube, one-way 
valve, and flexible face mask, which 


fits adults and children, and elim- 
inates need to hold victim’s nostrils. 

A chain fire escape which can be 
stored in a compact container 
fastens on an inner wall beneath a 
window. When needed, 2 pins are 
removed and the container swung 
out over the window sill, where it 
forms a small platform with hand 
rails. The chain ladder drops from 
the container. For above items, 
write Science News Letter, 1719 N 
St, N W Wash, D C. 





